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THE CESNOLA COLLECTION 

Preliminary Note 

A general 
survey of the 
Cesnola Col- 
lection, ex- 
tending over 
some twelve 
working days, 
and preceded 
by a more rap- 
id study of the 
parts which 
were publicly 
exhibited in 
the summer of 
1897, satisfies me that the collection, which 
is probably in any case the largest single 
collection of Cypriote antiquities, contains 
also a large number of examples of Cypriote 
art which are of the highest importance for 
the history and civilization of ancient 
Cyprus. 

The advances which have been made in 
our knowledge of Cyprus since the collec- 
tion was brought together, permit us to 
form more exact estimates of the principal 
characteristics of art and industries in the 
island, and to lay down the main lines of its 
history. Thanks to this increase of knowl- 
edge, it is now possible to assign to their 
proper places in the local schools of sculp- 
ture and painting a number of objects whose 
unfamiliarity, at the time of their discovery, 
raised reasonable doubts as to their an- 
tiquity and genuineness. In fme examples 
of these local schools of art and in particular 
in works which betray the influence of the 
archaic art of Greece and the Nearer East, 
the Cesnola Collection is exceptionally rich; 
and the results of subsequent excavations 



by a number of trained observers are now 
available, to interpret these masterpieces, 
and even to supplement the too slight in- 
dications which remain, in most cases, of 
the exact place of discovery of the objects 
themselves, and of the precise character of 
the other objects found with them. 

On the other hand, more accurate 
knowledge of Cypriote antiquities inevit- 
ably shows that certain other classes of 
objects included in the Cesnola Collection 
are not of exceptional interest, either as 
works of art, or as evidence of the progress 
of native industries or civilization generally. 

In these circumstances, it becomes clear 
that a time has come when it is possible to 
select, more accurately than before, those 
parts of the whole collection which give to 
it its peculiar value and interest, and to ex- 
hibit these in a clearer and more systematic 
way. It is possible also, without damage 
to the collection as a whole, to separate for 
the use of advanced students a large mass 
of material for Cypriote archaeology, which 
can never be expected to appeal to the 
public at large; and the presence of which 
among the objects of first importance pro- 
duces only confusion and fatigue. 

In the course of the present reclassifica- 
tion of the collection these general consid- 
erations are to be the guiding principle 
throughout. Of the total number of the 
objects which have been selected for sepa- 
rate exhibition in a students' room on 
the lower floor, the great majority were 
designated either by their damaged condi- 
tion or by their inferior workmanship; and 
a considerable number, though they were in 
good condition, were withdrawn because 
they were practically duplicated in the 
collection as it stood, or because the points 
which they illustrated could not be ex- 
pected to appeal to any but advanced 
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students of ancient industries, such as stone- 
cutting or pot-making. 

Only in a very few cases does our 
present knowledge of Cypriote art still 
make it difficult to be certain whether ad- 
ditions have been made to the decorations 
of the vases or to the sculpture since the 
objects were excavated, or whether the 
irregularities and unevenness of the work- 
manship are due to the ancient craftsmen. 
In these cases the destination of the object 
is in suspense until further study and 
comparisons with the results of subsequent 
excavations in particular sites in Cyprus 
are sufficient to justify a decision. 

The lapse of time, since the objects were 
set up in the Museum, and the greater at- 
tention which is now rightly given to ques- 
tions of surface finish, tooling, and other 
details of ancient craftsmanship, justify, 
and indeed demand, a thorough cleansing 
of all the important objects, if this can be 
accomplished without damage to the 
ancient work. The result must inevitably 
be to render cracks, breakages, and other 
scars more apparent than they have been 
since the time when they were so carefully 
prepared for exhibition in the first instance; 



but this drawback is more than compen- 
sated by the increased scientific and artistic 
value which the collection will possess for 
the student, when the details of the ancient 
work can be seen without obstruction. It 
should be added that in some cases the thin 
coating of stone-wash, which has been used 
to fill cracks and joints, is already crum- 
bling to powder through decay of the bind- 
ing medium, and is revealing ancient sur- 
faces which are in good condition and ought 
to be set free. Preliminary work of this 
kind is being undertaken, in the first place, 
on a few of the least important objects, and 
the results in these cases will be carefully 
studied and compared before any steps are 
taken to cleanse the more perfect or more 
important objects, or those on whose sur- 
face there is any hope of finding faint traces 
of ancient color, a matter which was hardly 
yet under serious study at the time when 
the collection was formed. 

In general, the results of the preliminary 
survey of the collection are in the highest 
degree reassuring: the great majority of the 
objects are in good preservation and of dis- 
tinct value as evidence of ancient art and 
industry in Cyprus. J. L. Myres. 
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